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8 seaguenapoe ane CHANGES in a state have their roots 
in the past and result from complex processes. 
To see them in isolation, divorced from their historical 
context, is to mis-read them. It would obviously be 
erroneous to begin a study of the French Revolution 
with the year 1789. It is equally misleading to begin 
a study of Indonesia’s National Council with the events 
of one year ago. 

At the very least, it is necessary to go back to 1945. 
In that year, in the environment of the Japanese mili- 
tary occupation, following a short-sighted colonial sys- 
tem, and of a fervent but strongly repressed nationalist 
movement, the Proclamation of Independence was made 
by Sukarno and Hatta in the name of the Indonesian 
nation. The next five years was a period of physical 
revolution, with the energies of the nation bent to 
the task of maintaining and guaranteeing that national 
independence. Fighting and statecraft within Indonesia, 
and diplomacy overseas, were the tools by which inde- 
pendence was secured. 

That period of physical revolution ended with the 
formal transfer of sovereignty at the end of 1949. Na- 
turally, it was a period which left deep wounds and 
many scars on the body politic of the Indonesian na- 
tion. Thus the succeeding five-year period, from 1950 
to 1955, was necessarily a period of survival, of heal- 
ing the wounds, of regaining strength, and of prepar- 
ing for the future. In retrospect it is now clear that 
the Indonesian revolution has thus far fallen into five- 
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year periods, and that the period of survival and re- 
cuperation was in fact basically successful. This is evi- 
dent from the confidence (both internal and external) 
which was reposed in the Republic in the year 1955. 
It was the year of the Asian-African Conference, when 
twenty-nine states demonstrated their confidence in the 
Republic by meeting in Bandung. It was the year when 
the Indonesian nation demonstrated its confidence in 
the Government, and the Government demonstrated its 
confidence in the people, by holding general elections 
for both Parliament and a Constituent Assembly. 

In the following year, 1956, a new Cabinet was 
formed, based upon the Parliament elected in 1955. 
That new Government was a coalition of nationalist 
and religious parties and thus was based upon two of 
the three main streams in our political life. It was a 
non-Communist Government, with the Communist 
Party in opposition. The year 1956 opened for Indo- 
nesia a period of reconstruction and further con- 
struction. Now this may have seemed an obvious step, 
but in fact a basic decision had to be taken on whether 
that period should deliberately be initiated or be post- 
poned. Our society had suffered a series of shocks: first, 
the Japanese occupation; second, the period of physical 
revolution; third, the period of survival when, like a 
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convalescent patient, our nation went through phases 
of temporary fever and temporary retrogression. It 
would have been easy to have prolonged the period of 
recuperation, convalescence and rehabilitation, but the 
decision was taken to end it, and taken in the full 
knowledge that the opening period of construction would 
inevitably mean instability and possible unrest. Con- 
struction demands investment (human, intellectual and 
physical) and investment meant for the Indonesian 
people the withdrawal of the necessary investment capi- 
tal from other fields of social activity. We knew, and 
were prepared to face the fact, that this implied social 
instability. 

For us, the idea of construction is based on our ideals 
of Pantja Sila (Five Principles), a political and philo- 
sophical group of concepts which aim at the building 
of a just and prosperous society. We regard the two 
factors as inseparable. Justice without prosperity, or 
prosperity without justice, would be unacceptable be- 
cause incomplete. This aim is not unique to us: it is 
also implicit in Prime Minister Nehru’s vision of India 
as a society with a socialistic pattern, and in the Bur- 
mese ideal of a Pyidawtha State. In order that such 
a social pattern can be established amongst us, it is in- 
evitable that our society must change. The question 
immediately arose, then, whether those inevitable 
changes should simply be allowed to happen, and to 
find their own channels, or whether the changes should 
be closely guided and controlled. 

Putting it very baldly, about 85 per cent of Indo- 
nesia’s people are peasants, of whom about half are 
landless. Apart from the administration and the armed 
forces, almost all the rest of our population consists of 
workers. There is virtually no middle or managerial 
class. In the period between 1950 and 1955, the vari- 
ous Indonesian Governments had consciously sought to 
establish a middle class, by regulation and legislation 
designed to offset the fact of dominant foreign eco- 
nomic interests, which were a legacy of the Round 
Table Conference. These efforts had created their own 
problems which are not yet solved. A society such as 
this is clearly not viable in a period of construction 
such as we envisaged. It must be changed. 

It is obvious that all nations need some stable point 
around which they can revolve. Often enough it is the 
society which remains relatively stable, whilst govern- 
ment and parties are fluid. That is the case with the 
many older-established nations of the West. In Indo- 
nesia, however, we were faced with the necessity of de- 
liberately allowing and encouraging the instability of 
society. Thus naturally we sought our center of stability 
in stable government. During the period of physical 
revolution, that search led us to a reliance upon the 
combination of Sukarno-Hatta and a form of parlia- 
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mentary democracy. This carried us through the period 
of physical revolution but proved insufficiently viable 
later. 

The attempted coup of October 17, 1952, sought to 
shift that centre of stability from the combination of 
Sukarno-Hatta and parliamentary democracy to a com- 


‘ bination of Sukarno-Hatta and the Army. This was 


roundly rejected, and the current desire then was to 
await the general elections and seek a governmental sta- 
bility based on the results. When the general elections 
came, many thought that the problem had solved it- 
self, but in fact the problem presented itself in a new 
and critical form. With the resignation of Hatta from 
the Vice-Presidency in 1956 and the withdrawal of the 
Masjumi Party from the Cabinet, the superstructure of 
government was threatened. At that time, the super- 
structure consisted of Sukarno-Hatta and a Cabinet 
based on the general election results. 

The Army, or some elements of the Army, continued 
their activities and ambitions in the political field. Fur- 
thermore, conditions were such that certain sectors of 
the economy began to fall within the sphere of mili- 
tary activity, a fact which also tended to increase the 
thirst for personal power in certain military circles. The 
increasing and illegal use of economic and foreign 
exchange resources by these military circles has un- 
doubtedly contributed greatly to the current economic 
and political problems. 

Simultaneously, the Constituent Assembly became a 
new battle ground for an old struggle between the prin- 
ciples of an undefined Islamic State and the principles 
of a Pantja Sila State. Not only was our society in a 
state of self-generating transition and instability, but 
also our governmental superstructure was unstable in 
spite of the hopes which had been pinned on the gen- 
eral elections. 

Basic to this whole situation was (and is) the fact 
that Indonesian society is changing. There are irresisti- 
ble forces, forces of demand and desire, forces of awak- 
ened knowledge, forces of social revolution at work. 
These forces are also irreversible, even should anyone 
wish to reverse them. 

It is in this context that the idea of “guided democ- 
racy” must be viewed. To sum up, the situation was 
that throughout the period of 1950 to 1956, the Re- 
public was laboring hard against heavy weather caused 
mainly by three factors: (a) the remnants of colonial- 
ism; (b) problems of political organization, which are 
themselves in some respects remnants of colonial in- 
tellectual penetration; and (c) pressures generated by 
the so-called Cold War. 

In the executive and productive fields, the Republic 
made progress. True, the progress was insufficient but 
certainly not completely unsatisfactory. In the inter- 
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national field, the Republic was very active and, on 
the whole, very successful. That was the period when 
the idea of the Asian-African Conference took root and 
finally bore fruit, leaving permanent effects and _ re- 
sults in the minds and actions of nations the world 
over. 

Only in the domestic political field was there stag- 
nation and even retrogression. Of course, we had held 
our general elections, which administratively and con- 
stitutionally were very successful, but they had not pro- 
duced the political stability and harmony that we ex- 
pected and needed as a counter-balance to the deliber- 
ately encouraged social instability. This lack of political 
stability cast its reflection into other fields of work 
within the Republic. Internationally, we began to lose 
influence, sliding down from the zenith we had reached 
in April 1955. 

Observing this, and also conscious that his own ex- 
perience and political skill were not being utilized, 
President Sukarno (being, as so often in the past, the 
voice of the Indonesian nation) expressed himself clear- 
ly and strongly about the deteriorating situation. He 
saw the Republic being eroded by party political dis- 
sension, cabinets overthrown by political ambition and 
hampered by the actions of some elements of the Army 
in the political and economic fields, the State used as 
a means to personal power. The President also realized 
that the pattern of political organization we had adopted 
did not, in fact, release all the vital energies of the 
people. There were, he pointed out, important ele- 
ments of society which had found no political outlet. 
Most parties were organized in such a way that they 
cut across the grain of society. They often represented 
circles of self-interest, and not national interests. In the 
period of early nationalist struggles (what might be 
termed the “pre-State period”) the parties had been 
valuable instruments of struggle, but in the period of 
building a modern state out of the heritage of colonial- 
ism, occupation and revolution, most parties had lost 
their soul in the struggle of power. Furthermore, they 
were necessarily copies of organization from other so- 
cieties with different histories and cultures; they were 
in fact foreign imports and as such did not necessarily 
mirror the social realities of Indonesia. 

Analyzing still deeper, the President concluded that 
political parties, organized in a fashion which grew out 
of other forms of society, were not necessarily suitable 
for Indonesia where society has historically evolved its 
own forms of representation, discussion and agreement. 
He therefore suggested, at the height of one of the 
recurrent political crises, that all political parties should 
be buried. This suggestion was a form of shock therapy. 
It may not have had the desired therapeutic effect, 
but the shock to those concerned was unmistakable. In 
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fact, what President Sukarno suggested was a “ra- 
tionalization” of the party system, one which would 
have eliminated wasted effort and cross purposes and 
self-seeking. 

Not unnaturally there was opposition to his sugges- 
tion. The opposition, I believe, was not so much to his 
political analysis, as to the conclusion and to the logic 
of the action implicit in that conclusion. As a compro- 
mise, therefore, the President put forward the sugges- 
tion of a gotong-royong (mutual cooperation) cabinet, 
in which representation would be proportional to rep- 
resentation in Parliament. This suggestion, too, was 
based on the idea of rationalizing political organizations 
and effort. In explaining his views, the President con- 
trasted the completely unorganized party system in In- 
donesia with the laws controlling party organization in 
various other countries. He drew attention to the “five 
percent” law in Western Germany and the system of 
primary elections in the United States. Very many 
countries, he pointed out, have such regulations re- 
garding party organization and parliamentary repre- 
sentation. It should be borne in mind that his idea 
of a gotong-royong cabinet, if implemented, would have 
tended to divest the President himself of some de facto 
power. This, of course, the President well knew. His 
own position of political strength is, in the present in- 
stability, based to some extent on the fact that he, and 
the Presidency, are stable factors. A gotong-royong 
cabinet would have been stable, resting on the elected 
Parliament, and sharing in whatever stability that Par- 
liament maintained. Thus, relatively speaking, the Pres- 
ident’s de facto power would have been lessened. 

This suggestion of a gotong-royong cabinet, too, was 
declared unacceptable by some of the political parties, 
for the ostensible reason that the Communist Party 
would have shared in the executive power, commen- 
surate with its representation in Parliament. As a fur- 
ther and final compromise, therefore, President Sukarno 
(or more correctly Citizen Sukarno) formed a Carya 
(Working) Cabinet and also established a “National 
Council.” Like its predecessor, the Carya Cabinet is 
non-Communist. 

This National Council (Dewan Nasional) is seen as 
a stabilizing and permanent addition to the organiza- 
tional forms of the state. It consists of representatives 
from social groups (called “functional groups’) sitting 
together with members of the Cabinet, the Armed 
Forces, and members from the various islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago. It is an organization parallel 
to, but in no way replacing, the conventional organi- 
zation of a Cabinet responsible to a Parliament in turn 
responsible to the parties. The task of the National 
Council is to tender advice to the Cabinet, advice which 
is disinterested, free from party political pressures, and 
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reached by free consultation in sessions usually presided 
over by the President. 

The organization of the Council is such that virtually 
all sections of our society and state are represented. 
Here is a list of the functional groups whose repre- 
sentatives sit on the Council: 

Trade Unions 

Youth movements 

Intelligentsia 

Religious leaders: 

Moslem (Ulamas) 
Protestant 
Catholic 

Hindu 


Farmers and Peasants 
Journalists 

Women’s Organizations 
Artists 

Veterans of the Revolution 
Foreign-born Citizens 
Indonesian Business Circles 


Together with these representatives sit the President 
and some Cabinet ministers, representatives of certain 
state organs and authorities, such as the armed forces, 
and members from various islands. 

Those members from the social groups, the islands 
and the state organs have a dual role: within the 
Council, they are the voice of their group, as well as 
Indonesian citizens; having participated in discussions 
and accepted decisions of the Council, they then have 
the task of enlisting the support of their group for the 
decisions they have helped to reach. Thus there is a 
two-way flow of work and information and the Council 
acts as a reservoir of political energy, but a reservoir 
which is not built by political party self-seeking, fears 
or ambitions, but by representatives of genuine social 
forces organized in a genuinely national body. 

The relationship between the Council and the Cabi- 
net is in reality simple and straightforward. Whether 
asked or not, the Council tenders advice to the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet, at its own discretion, may accept or re- 
ject that advice; but it will be recalled that some 
members of the Cabinet are also members of the Coun- 
cil; they will have taken part in the deliberations of 
the Council, will have accepted the recommendations of 
the Council, and have the responsibility of assisting in 
the implementation of the advice. Further, the usual 
system is that the President (as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil) together with the Vice-Chairman deliver to the 
Cabinet the decisions and advice of the Council, and 
explain the discussion and the resultant advice. 

Cabinet members are responsible to Parliament and 
to their parties. They are Indonesian leaders of exper- 
ience, certainly able to recognize good advice when it 
is tendered to them, especially when it comes from a 
responsible, disinterested body and is supported by the 
experience, political wisdom and statecraft of the Presi- 
dent himself. The Council, of course, wields no sanc- 
tion. It can only persuade. But the persuasion is enough, 
since the Cabinet and the Council have the same aim, 
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which is the establishment of political stability, justice 
and prosperity in the state. 

The term “functional group” is a new one in Indo- 
nesia’s political terminology but is self-explanatory. A 
functional group is a social grouping which has a par- 
ticular function, one which contributes to society, has 
a particular role to play, and has particular demands 
upon society. These functions and demands of social 
groups cannot in fact completely be expressed through 
political parties, which seek to organize all social 
groups, and have the primary aim of governing. Their 
secondary aim in some cases (as our experience shows) 
is to prevent other groups from governing, to seek party 
advantage, possibly even at the cost of injury to the 
state and nation, and to ignore, or at least forget, the 
national interest in the quest for party interest and 
party power. 

Organizing those functional groups into an essential 
part of the National Council can certainly not be re- 
garded as being contrary to Parliamentary democracy. 
In fact, the reverse is true. The National Council has 
stabilized, and possibly even preserved, the functions 
of parliamentary democracy in our country. It must be 
realized that the traditional pattern of parliamentary 
democracy is maintained among us today, with a Cabi- 
net responsible to a freely elected Parliament, which is, 
as the representative of the sovereign people, still the 
supreme power in the state. The National Council but- 
tresses this structure and provides an alternative chan- 
nel for public opinion, one which is direct and quick. 
Since the National Council has no executive power and 
no power of sanction, it obviously has not weakened 
the pattern of parliamentary democracy. 

It is, in fact, incorrect to describe the National Coun- 
cil as a political institution. Rather, it is an extra- 
political institution—at least in the party sense. Cer- 
tainly, many members of the Council are members of 
political parties and they present a broad spectrum of 
Indonesian political opinion. However, they do not sit 
on the Council as representatives of political parties, 
but as representatives of their social group, their island, 
or their state organ. 

Inevitably, the Council, and the political analysis 
which led to its institution, will have an effect on 
Indonesian political thinking. That effect should be 
wholly beneficial. The members of the Council are 
members of a body which constantly seeks to place na- 
tional interests above party or sectional interests. This 
attitude, carefully fostered and cultivated, should in 
time permeate and reinvigorate our political thinking, 
and should encourage a non-partisan and multilateral 
approach—a national approach—to the manifold prob- 
lems facing us. 

It has been questioned whether the Council will be 
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able to give useful advice in all the various fields of 
government, when each of those fields requires spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill. The short answer to that 
question is that the Council does give good advice in 
all those fields, not on matters of detail, for the Council 
is concerned only with the broad sweep of national 
and international affairs. It has time and opportunity 
to study these things, time and opportunity which, as 
Cabinet members in all countries know too well, are 
often impossible to achieve for men caught up in the 
press of daily events. 

During its first year of existence, the Council, amongst 
other things, has deliberated and advised upon the fol- 


lowing issues: 


The New Life Movement, which was an appeal for 
self-correction and a mental revolution. Although by 
no means wholly successful (chiefly due to the cynicism 
of some parties and intellectuals), this movement still 
continues in the rural areas, and has had certain con- 
structive effects. 

The National Conference and the National Construc- 
tion Conference. The first of these was of civil and 
military authorities. The second was of civil and mili- 
tary authorities, together with national leaders of the 
present day from all fields of national activity, and 
those who have led our national movement from the 
time of its conception fifty years ago. The aim of these 
conferences was to seek an equitable and integral solu- 
tion to the problems facing the state and nation. The 
conferences, particularly the latter (which was truly 
national in a sense that no elected body ever could 
be), tried to meet the just and reasonable demands of 
the provinces, and sought to view the national scene 
with tolerance and understanding. Amongst the many 
results of the conferences was the fact that they en- 
abled the Government to take a firm stand in the 
troubled situation which was obviously approaching. 
Long Term Policies: 

(a) Questions of national security and alertness. This 
was a complex of measures and discussions in all fields. 
The Cabinet, caught in the pressure of daily events, was 
unable to find time for detailed discussion of these 
matters, whereas the Council is specifically designed to 
discuss such affairs as a whole. 

(b) Financial and Economic Questions. This included 
the whole question of budgetary policy. 

Questions of Autonomy and Decentralization. This in- 
cluded the question of the division of foreign exchange 
earnings between the center and the provinces. 

Culture. This was discussed in the broadest sense, cov- 
ering arts, science and sport. 

The Chinese Minority Problem. Discussion of this mat- 
ter is not yet completed. The legal issues have been 
completed, and the social and economic aspects are 
scheduled for early discussion. 

Current and Foreign Affairs: 

The West Irian case and relations with Holland. Rela- 
tions with Japan, and war reparations from Japan. 
The B.E. (Export Certificate) system. 

Questions of the follow-up of the current military opera- 
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tion: (1) In the regional field; (2) In the center; 
(3) In the effect on other countries. 

Next steps in the plan for Guided Democracy. This has 
included discussions on the proposed National Planning 
Board. 


In the immediate future, the agenda of the Council 
is scheduled to include the following items: 


Questions relating to Farmers and Peasants. This item 
will cover such matters as the granting of credits, co- 
operation and mechanization, designed to increase food 
production. 

Internal Security. This is designed as a second stage in 
the study of national awareness. 

The Asian Games, which, since Indonesia is to be the 
next host country, are regarded as very important in 
the life of the nation, and its prestige. 


That partial list shows the catholicity of interest 
and expertise amongst the members of the Council. 
Moreover, it must be pointed out that such question- 
ing (whether the Council members are competent to 
give advice on all the manifold problems of govern- 
ment and society) is in fact a questioning of democ- 
racy itself. It is the type of thinking which has led to 
demands for a managerial revolution, government by 
experts, a society in which the people do what they 
are told by experts (who believe they know better than 
the people themselves what is good for the people and 
what the people want). It is the pattern of thinking 
which leads to dictatorship. 

Democracy has never been better defined than: 
“Government of the People, by the People, for the 
People.” Government by experts is no substitute for 
democracy, any more than good government is any 
substitute for self-government. Again, that pattern of 
thinking shows a deplorable lack of faith in the good 
sense and intelligence of the people. Democracy can 
only function properly when society is politically literate 
and politically aware. The democratic essence of In- 
donesia’s National Council is that it encourages such 
literacy and awareness. It releases and canalizes the 
democratic political energy of the people into con- 
structive channels; it offers opportunity for criticism 
and suggestion which in Western-style parliamentary 
democracy are lost and dissipated in party organiza- 
tions. In Indonesia today, party organization exists and 
is potent, but it is not the only channel of communi- 
cation between society and government. Therefore the 
party organization is challenged and must respond to 
that challenge. 

It has been said that the existence of the National 
Council is the first step to guided democracy leading 
to the elimination of the parliamentary system. That 
is a canard and must be denied. In the first place, all 
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forms of democracy are guided in one way or another; 
all are guided by one group or another. It is impossible 
to imagine an unguided democracy, except as an anar- 
chy. The countries of the West know this well enough. 
The early theorists of democracy postulated a society 
in which each voice carried equal weight, and in which 
each voice was raised from personal conviction and 
knowledge. That may have existed amongst the free 
men of ancient Greece or in early Buddhist societies; 
it has existed nowhere since then. 

The question arises: who is to be the guide? In the 
complications of a vast modern state, all questions can- 
not be referred to an electorate, however active and 
well-informed that electorate may be. Questions are 
decided by a small group of people—permanent offi- 
cials, party leaders, publicity experts and pressure 
groups. In the Western pattern of parliamentary de- 
mocracy it is that small group who in reality guide 
democracy. At the time of general elections there may 
be a change of hands on the steering wheel but the 
fact of guidance remains. Even with the change of 
hands on the wheel, it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to differentiate between the actions of parties in 
power at various moments. 

By the establishment of the National Council, I be- 
lieve that we in Indonesia have reverted to a much 
more pure and precise form of democracy. In fact, be- 
cause of the composition of the Council, we have what 
is in effect a method of Continuing Referendum, which 
is close to the meetings of freemen in the Greek city 
states, or to the town meetings of the early United 
States. Harold Laski, among others, stressed that a 
democracy is essentially a pluralism, consisting of gov- 
ernment and self-government, of a voluntarily accepted 
discipline and a self-discipline. Indonesia’s National 
Council is a conscious effort to encourage these ideals 
in a fluid society which is transforming itself and which 
seeks to effect that transformation without bloodshed 
and without succumbing to the temptations of Com- 
munist shortcuts. 

There is no intention that the National Council 
should replace Parliament. How could it? Parliament 
is elected by the people and is an integral part of our 
democratic state. The establishment of the National 
Council has strengthened, not weakened, the parlia- 
mentary system. Parliament and the National Council 
have different tasks and are made up in different ways. 
Parliament is legislative; the Council is advisory. Par- 
liament is elective, chosen by the people from the group 
of politicians; the Council members have been chosen 
by the President from amongst social realities, and the 
members may or may not be incidentally members of 
political parties. Parliament meets in open session; the 
Council in closed sessions. 
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As for liquidating the parties, that is a question for 
the parties themselves and for the people at large. In 
a democratic state the people are sovereign. Should 
they decide that they no longer trust the parties, that 
the parties no longer represent their interests, no longer 
play a useful role in society and government, then the 
parties will certainly be liquidated—but liquidated by 
their own members as a result of incompetence and 
fossilization. I repeat, that is a question for the parties 
themselves. If they clean house, if they consciously seek 
the confidence of the people, if they consciously re- 
store themselves as just guardians and honest cham- 
pions of the justifiable demands of the people, there 
is no reason why they should find that, by lack of faith 
and confidence, the members themselves have liqui- 
dated the parties. 

On its establishment, many fears were expressed about 
the National Council. It was feared that it would re- 
place the parliamentary system. It has not, and can- 
not. Fears were expressed that it would dictate to, and 
perhaps replace, the Cabinet. In fact, it can only func- 
tion with and through the Cabinet. Fears were ex- 
pressed that it would be dominated by Communists. 
It most certainly is not, although naturally and prop- 
erly, Communists, as members of our society, play their 
part. Fears were expressed that it would be dominated 
by the President. It is not, although very naturally, 
and in full recognition of his position, power and pres- 
tige, the Council gives due weight to the views of the 
President. But then, it does the same for all its mem- 
bers. All these fears have proved groundless, and the 
National Council has shown that it has a valuable and 
constructive part to play in the government and func- 
tioning of the nation. 

On a rather different level from those inchoate fears, 
there have been arguments that the National Council 
is an unconstitutional body. It is certainly not an un- 
constitutional body, although it is equally certainly a 
non-constitutional body, in the sense that the authors 
of our Provisional Constitution could not have anti- 
cipated its formation, any more than they could have 
anticipated the political realities which impelled its for- 
mation. The Council was established by law under 
the constittuional provisions for Emergency Laws. In 
fact, the acknowledged constitutional authorities of In- 
donesia have stated, upon their advice being sought, 
that the Council is not established in contravention of 
the Provisional Constitution. They base their views par- 
ticularly on Article 82 of the Constitution, which lays 
upon the Government of the day the task of guarding 
and implementing the welfare of the nation. Again, 
Article 96 grants the government of the day power to 
act by emergency decree, provided that the decree is 
later submitted to Parliament for ratification. After the 
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establishment of the Council, its financial estimates were 
submitted to, and accepted by, Parliament, and by that 
action the elected Parliament itself gave what may be 
described as de jure recognition to the Council. 

It has also been argued that, as a consequence of 
the constitutional provision that the President is in- 
violable and can do no wrong, it is not in his compe- 
tence to preside over a public body. However, Article 
52 of the Constitution lays it down that Ministers and 
the Cabinet must report their actions to the President, 
who then has the responsibility of giving advice to the 
Government. The difference now is that the President’s 
advice is not that of an individual, but is the collective 
advice of the President himself and of the National 
Council. 

Even accepting that the Council is a non-constitu- 
tional body is no argument against it. Any constitution 
of any state is a tool for good government: it is not, 
and cannot be permitted to be, a brake upon progress. 

Of course, it should be understood that the idea of 
guided democracy is but a part of the whole complex 
of ideas which are currently being worked out in Indo- 
nesia. “Guided economy” is no less important, and will 
certainly follow. The two things are, in fact, twin fa- 
cets of the same stone, and in turn those two are in- 
extricably intermingled with social policies and aims. 
National construction involves all factors, and, in truth, 
questions which are often claimed by the economists 
as falling within their competence are really social or 
political questions. In an economic program of capi- 
tal development there must be a social policy. This 
is necessary because the economic program influences 
the social policy and vice versa. There must be a clear 
pattern of social and national aims. The projected 
National Planning Board, which is the next step in our 
program, will be concerned with all aspects of national 
life. It will seek to provide a blueprint of development, 
a blueprint which will be followed by government. Like 
the National Council, it will not be concerned with 
day-to-day administration but rather with the long 
term aims and goals of our national (and now social) 
revolution. In other words, the two bodies together will 
strive for the establishment of a just and prosperous 
society and for the construction of a progressive, and 
essentially, democratic, national life. 

Summing up then, we see that the idea of guided 
democracy and its concomitant, guided economy, sprang 
from the existence of instability within Indonesia’s so- 
ciety and governmental structure and the necessity of 
controlling and guiding that instability. It must be 
stressed that we welcome this social instability, because 
it provides the opportunity for progress. Progress posi- 
tively demands an element of instability and even of 
risk. Progress, in fact, can only take place when society 
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willingly accepts and utilizes that instability and risk. 

In our history, we have already seen such a process 
at work in the 16th century. There is a curious parallel 
between that period and this second half of the 20th 
century. The Modjopahit empire was essentially agrar- 
ian, based on the fertility of the great river valleys and 
the well-watered uplands. It was a society which 
epitomized Professor Karl A. Wittfogel’s “Hydraulic 
Theory” of Asian societies. But the 16th century in- 
troduced a fever into that rigid and caste-governed 
society—the fever of Islam which was caste-free, and 
thus attractive and revolutionary, and which was based 
upon government by Sultans in trading coastal king- 
doms. The fever introduced by the conflict between 
the two resulted in weakness and change, which at that 
time meant change to a foreign, Western, trading 
domination. 

Today, our social body is again feverish, partly as 
the result of the struggle for renewed independence, 
partly as a result of Cold War pressures. Again there 
is the invasion of new ideas, but this time the ideas 
are those of Communism, which professes to offer a 
short and direct road to social improvement. It is only 
by what Laski termed self-government that we will be 
enabled to find our own cure for the fever. We are 
confident that we can do so, because we have confi- 
dence in the intrinsic strength and flexibility of our 
society and nation. This strength and flexibility, which 
is founded upon our socially and economically conscious 
nationalism, is greatly reinforced by the reality of Is- 
lam. In particular, this applies to the rural Ulamas 
(religious teachers). They are mostly members of our 
rural society, are represented in the National Council, 
and are in close touch with, and are fully aware of, 
the social turmoil amongst us. The Ulamas, as those 
who have received the heritage of the prophets, cer- 
tainly appreciate the problems which rural poverty pre- 
sents, and, far from being a conservative political force, 
are actively engaged in seeking cooperative solutions 
to those problems. In this, they may be contrasted 
with some other Islamic elements which, concentrated 
in the towns, tend to constitute a conservative middle 
class, and regard the pattern of changing society as a 
threat to their position and are thus becoming isolated 
from progress. 

On this approaching first anniversary of the Na- 
tional Council, I feel that we can look back with some 
pride at its achievements. The partial list given above 
of its discussions and advice is impressive evidence of 
a serious approach and a fruitful discussion. Naturally, 
we have found weaknesses and faults. As a new and 
untried organization, which had to feel its way and 





1 See his Oriental Despotism, New Haven, 1957.—Eprror. 
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justify itself, this was to be expected. On the whole, 
I feel that we can be satisfied, but certainly not self- 
satisfied. 

If I may end on a personal note, I will add this: 
having observed the deliberations of the National Coun- 
cil over twelve months and having presided over several 
sittings, I am confident that the method of mushawarah 


(talking things over) and mufakat (consensus) which 
we adopt in our discussions is indeed fruitful. It is obvi- 
ously close to the nature and habits of our people. 
Furthermore, it ensures that all members of the Council, 
having participated in the discussions and having fully 
accepted the recommendations, have a personal interest 
in ensuring that the recommendations are fulfilled. 


Recent Trends in Chinese 
Communist Control of Tibet 


BY MARY L. NIEMI 


[* ocToBER 1950, units of the Chinese Communist army 


succeeded in carrying out their announced plan of 
“peaceful liberation” of Tibet. The action was formal- 
ized by an agreement between the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the “local government” of Tibet, signed 
in May 1951. Historically, Tibet had long been under 
Chinese suzerainty, but by the turn of the century there 
were attempts on the part of the Tibetans to rid them- 
selves of even nominal allegiance to China. However, 
Tibet never successfully established regular diplomatic 
relations with other states in the world community and 
its legal status remained, at best, ambiguous.’ This fact, 
coupled with the political naiveté of the Tibet authori- 
ties, rendered fruitless an appeal by the Lhasa govern- 
ment to the United Nations in the autumn of 1950.* 
The nations of the world showed little concern when 
confronted with the fait accompli of Chinese Commu- 
nist occupation of Tibet. 

The Chinese attempt to integrate Tibet into their 
Communist system offers an interesting field for study. 
Control of Tibet’s rigid Buddhist theocracy must in 
itself have presented a problem to the Chinese leaders 
and how they have dealt with it is examined later in 
this article.* At the outset, Chinese policy was ap- 
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1 See C. H. Alexandrowicz-Alexander, “The Legal Posi- 
tion of Tibet,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 
48, 1954, pp. 265-274; also Tieh-tseng Li, “The Legal Posi- 
tion of Tibet,” loc. cit. Vol. 50, 1956, pp. 394-404. 

2 “Tibet’s Appeal to the United Nations against Chinese 
Aggression,” United Nations Bulletin, V. 9, December 15, 
1950, pp. 675-676. 

3 Sources concerning recent events in Tibet are extremely 
scarce and subject to the inevitable limitations of Chinese 
Communist news reports. The writer has relied almost exclu- 
sively on Survey of China Mainland Press (cited hereafter as 
S.C.M.P.), and Current Background (cited hereafter as C.B.) 
translated by the American Consulate-General in Hong Kong. 
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parently to avoid any drastic change in the traditional 
Tibetan way of life. The changes the Chinese intro- 
duced were administrative and military, designed to 
give the Chinese central government ultimate authority. 
Three administrative areas were organized as an in- 
terim measure pending more permanent integration of 
Tibet into the Chinese People’s Republic: one area 
headed by the Dalai Lama in the Lhasa region; one 
led by the Panchen Lama in Gartok; and Chamdo area 
under the authority of Ngabou.* 

The Chinese backed the Panchen Lama apparently in 
an attempt to weaken both the spiritual and the po- 
litical loyalty of the Tibetans to the Dalai Lama, who, 
according to Lamaist teaching, is actually a “lower in- 
carnation” lama than the Panchen Lama, but has been 
the traditional political ruler of Tibet, as well as a 
spiritual authority. The Communists have attempted 
to make him appear more of a secular figure, partly 
by inducing him to make frequent public appearances.° 
Rather than establishing an Administrative Council in 
Lhasa the capital, the Communists set up a Council 
in Chamdo, having direct contact with Peking,* thus 
further weakening the traditional authorities in Lhasa. 

The Chinese also began to merge the small Tibetan 
army with their own forces. On February 10, 1952 the 
Tibet Military District of the Chinese Liberation Army 
was established.’ The leader of the invading troops, 





4 Chamdo, the main Tibetan stronghold in Kham, fell 
to the Chinese Communists on October 19, 1950. Ngabou, 
who was the Tibetan cabinet minister in charge of defending 
Chamdo and Kham province, abandoned the fortress and 
later fell into Chinese hands. He soon became “liaison man 
between the Communists and the Lhasa Government.” The 
Communists have used Ngabou, who willingly accepted the 
“liberation.” He is now a key figure in governing Tibet. See 
Werner Levi, “Tibet under Chinese Communist Rule,” Far 
Eastern Survey, January, 1954, pp. 1-9. 

5 Ibid., p. 6. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. 

7 Ibid. 
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Chang Kuo-hua, was designated commander and Nga- 
bou (who had been the Tibetan cabinet minister in 
charge of the Chamdo fortress when it fell) was made 
first vice-commander. 

In 1956, the Communists undertook what seemed at 
first the definitive measure for the final integration of 
Tibet. On April 22, at Lhasa, there occurred the formal 
inauguration of the Preparatory Committee for the 
Tibet Autonomous Region.* This committee had been 
suggested a year earlier and the personnel had even 
been chosen. There were to be fifty-one members on 
the Committee, of which the Dalai Lama was chair- 
man, the Panchen Lama first vice-chairman, and Gen- 
eral Chang Kuo-hua second vice-chairman. The com- 
mittee included ten representatives of the Tibet local 
government, ten of the People’s Liberation Committee 
in the Chamdo area, five from the central government 
personnel in Tibet and eleven from “major monaster- 
ies, religious sects and people’s organizations.”® The 
Preparatory Committee was to have the “status of a 
state organ subordinate to the Central State Council 
headed by Chou En-lai.” The function of the com- 
mittee was to lay the groundwork for the formal inte- 
gration of Tibet into the Chinese People’s Republic 
as an autonomous region. The fact that there was a 
year’s delay in the inauguration of this body is signifi- 
cant, and suggests that there must have been strong 
Tibetan opposition to such a move. 

In the early spring of 1956, there were open revolts 
against the Communists in northeastern Tibet, and 
these may finally have forced the inception of the 
Preparatory Committee, as a means of imposing greater 
control. “The [1956] uprising started among the Golok 
tribesmen of the North-East Frontier region and quickly 
- spread southwards to Kham. By June, Tibetan 
sources claimed that a full-scale war of independence 
was raging throughout Eastern and North-Eastern Tibet, 
1 territory ideally suited to guerilla warfare.”’® The 
rebels apparently cut communications on the highway 
to Sikang province. The alleged leadership of this at 
first spontaneous rebellion came from the Mimang 
Tsongdu, or Village People’s Councils."' These, although 
organized by the Communists to strengthen their con- 
trol in rural areas, ironically defeated their original pur- 
pose by upholding tradition and the authority of the 
Dalai Lama.” 





8 O. E. Clubb, “Tibet's Strategic Position,” Eastern 
World, Vol. 10, December, 1956, p. 18. 

9 The New York Times, March 13, 1955, p. 1. 

10 R. F., “Tibet under Communist Occupation,” The World 
Today, Vol. 13, July, 1956, p. 292; also Clubb, of. cit., p. 18. 

11 R. F., op. cit., p. 293. 

12 “Tibet’s Struggle against Peking,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. 20, May 24, 1956, p. 641. 
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It was not surprising that the Communists would have 
trouble in subduing Kham. The Khambas “are the 
most martial of all the Tibetan tribes and are fanatically 
loyal to the Buddhist faith and the Dalai Lama.”" 
One account stated that the Communists lost control 
of all of Kham except Chamdo, Kandze, and Kanting. 
The insurgents were reported to have destroyed bridges, 
cut highway communications; all males between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty allegedly took to the moun- 
tains."* This report may be exaggerated but it is evi- 
dent that the popular uprising was a serious problem. 
Chinese attempts to introduce land reforms and disarm 
the local population were said to have provoked the 
rebellion.'® That the inauguration of the Preparatory 
Committee as a control measure was necessitated by 
the revolts appears obvious, yet in an interview with a 
specially summoned correspondent of the Italian paper 
Unitas the Chinese authorities denied even the exist- 
ence of the rebellion.” However, one Western writer 
at this time maintained that one does not have to seek 
out-of-the-way motives for the rebellion, since a 
“straightforward, classless dislike of the alien invader 
is all of their [the Tibetans’] creed that anyone needs 
to understand.”*” , 

In July 1956, the Communist authorities were re- 
questing monks to go to north-east Tibet to quiet anti- 
Yommunist activity, but the monks refused.'* Early in 
1957 Peking announced that large numbers of civilians 
(between 30,000 and 50,000) were being transferred 
to Tibet to resettle and reclaim wastelands. There was 
a dual purpose in this: breaking up “counter-revolu- 
tionary” groups in China and also drawing Tibetans 
closer to China by inter-marriage.’® On the surface the 
Communists could maintain that this scheme was for 
the good of the Tibetan economy, but it also was de- 
signed to decrease Tibetan unity. Briefly we may say 
that for the remainder of 1956 and early 1957 the 
Communists attempted to bring Tibet more firmly into 
line and to execute their plan for establishing the 
Tibetan Autonomous Region, under the guidance of the 
Preparatory Committee (itself directed from Peking). 
Not only were agricultural and reforms 
planned, but the usual policies of propaganda and in- 


industrial 





13 Ibid., p. 642. 

14 “Rebellion in Tibet,” The Economist (London), Vol. 
181, 1956, p. 798. 

15 R. F., of. cit., p. 292. The New York Times reported 
that anti-Communist posters were appearing on the walls of 
Lhasa (May 6, 1956, p. 20). 

16 Francis Watson, “Rebellion in Tibet,” Spectator, Vol. 
197, 1956, p. 556. 

17 Ibid. 

18 New York Times, July 18, 1956, p. 4. 

19 Ibid., February 6, 1957, p. 10. How far this plan was 
executed is uncertain. 
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doctrination by the Chinese seem to have been pursued.” 
On the surface it might appear that the Communist 
plan for Tibet was succeeding without great trouble, ex- 
cept for the 1956 uprisings. Yet in the spring of 1957, 
it was announced that the Peking authorities had re- 
versed their policy regarding “experimental social 


changes” previously announced for the spring of 1957. 
Mao Tse-tung evidently felt it “necessary to reassure 
the Tibetans that ‘social reforms’ will not be carried out 
during the next period of the Second Five Year Plan, 
i.e., 1958-62.”2" On April 22, 1957, at a rally in Lhasa, 
General Chang Kuo-hua, second vice-chairman of the 
Preparatory Committee, announced: 


The Central Government has decided that democratic re- 
forms for the region of Tibet will not be carried out during 
the second five-year plan period... . Whether the demo- 
cratic reforms will be carried out in the thifd five-year plan 
period will be decided by the leaders, representative person- 
ages and people of Tibetan nationality after consultation on 
the basis of conditions existing at the time.®? 


This report summarized other points in Chang’s 
speech by saying that not enough people in the “upper 
strata” of Tibetan society or among the masses of people 
at large supported the policy for reforms. The Dalai 
Lama was quoted as explaining the shortcomings of 
the reform policy by suggesting there was a “lack of 
understanding of the situation and regard for local cus- 
toms and habits.” General Chang stated that in view 
of the prevailing decision, “organs set up in the past 
to make preparations for the carrying out of democratic 
reforms should be retrenched accordingly.”** 

For the remainder of 1957, Chinese press sources re- 
ported that party groups within Tibet were discussing 
the party “no-reform” policy.** The reports stated that 
the Central Committee had decided to postpone reforms 
in Tibet for at least six years. The explanation offered 
for this decision was that only a minority of “upper- 





20 For instance, various groups in Tibet were taken on 
tours of Communist China, particularly in other autonomous 
regions, such as Inner Mongolia. Examples of such groups 
are Tibetan women “of all strata” (S.C.M.P., no. 1474, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957, p. 31.); Tibetan nobles and “living Buddhas” 
(S.C.M.P., no. 1493, March 20, 1957, p. 26). The Commu- 
nists have also supplied books and clothing to the primary 
schools of Tibet in an attempt to win the allegiance of the 
Tibetan youth (§.C.M.P., no. 1515, April 24, 1957, p. 23). 

21 R. F., op. cit., pp. 293-294; New York Times, April 28, 
1957, p. 13. 

22 S.C.M.P., no. 1516, April 25, 1957, p. 17. 

23 S.C.M.P., no. 1527, May 10, 1957, p. 34, dated Lhasa, 
April 22. This apparently was the basis of a New York Times 
report (June 18, 1957, p. 4) that the Communists were with- 
drawing and staging a “tactical retreat,”—a judgment which 
now seems exaggerated. 

24 It seems sufficient to cite only one of these reports 
as representative of the others; all follow the same line and 
vocabulary. 
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strata” persons favor “democratic reforms,” while the 
majority of such persons were in opposition. However, 
the Chinese never abandoned the main aim of inte- 
grating Tibet into the Chinese system, as is shown in 
the following statement: 


To be able to live happily, the Tibetan people must neces- 
sarily take the road to socialism; and to enforce democratic 
reforms is the unavoidable path the Tibetan people will have 
to follow in gradually passing into a socialist society. This 
is clearly stipulated in our Constitution as well as in the 
‘Agreement on Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet.’ 
Hence, it is a confirmed matter that when conditions become 
mature in the future Tibet must necessarily undergo demo- 
cratic reforms and take the road to socialism.*® 


Note the words “when conditions become mature in 
the future.” While revealing the difficulty the Chinese 
have had in controlling Tibet, the statement is ambigu- 
ous enough to allow either indefinite postponement of 
“reform” or another policy reversal whereby strong 
control measures could again be followed. This is veri- 
fied by another statement in the same report, “As to 
whether the democratic reform will be implemented 
during the Third Five-Year Plan period or not, the 
question will be decided according to the actual con- 
ditions in Tibet then.” The report enumerates person- 
nel to be withdrawn, projects to be abandoned, such as 
construction and schools. The Tibetans are now al- 
legedly to manage all local affairs; China is to retain 
control of foreign policy. A reduced number of Chinese 
cadres will remain in Tibet, but the main responsibility 
for construction and maintaining order will fall on 
the Tibetan army.” 

The Chinese press reports cited give an indication 
of the causes of the failure of the Communist “reform” 
policy. The reports continually mention the opposition 
of the majority of “upper-strata personages” to the 
proposed social policy. This could only mean the re- 
ligious hierarchy and the nobility. As long as these 
two groups hold the balance of political influence in 
Tibet, there will be few Communist innovations, except 
by force. However, as noted above the Communist 
policy has been to undermine the leadership of the 
lamaist clergy. Further, there is an indication that early 
in 1958 the Chinese Communist Party adopted a policy 
designed to lessen the power of the nobles of Tibet in 
the outlying areas. Tibet has been quasi-feudal in or- 
ganization, with the associated institutions of serfdom 
and fealty. On January 8 this year the Preparatory 
Committee resolved to abolish part of the tribute which 
the nobles have traditionally collected. This is not a 
blanket policy, covering all tribute, but exempts only 
“people of all nationalities of Tibet who are working 





25 S.C.M.P., no. 1634, October 18, 1957, p. 35. 
26 Ibid. 
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in state organs or are studying. . . .”*’ To abolish com- 
pletely the power of the nobility would have been un- 
wise for the Communists at this time, considering the 
strong opposition to Communist control, especially dur- 
ing the past two years. But the decision of the Prepara- 
tory Committee shows that the Communists are still 
endeavoring, without drastically changing the structure 
of Tibet, to reduce the power of the nobility and clergy. 


In addition to this, the Chinese government is at-. 


tempting to win the allegiance of the Tibetan peasants 
and to inculcate Communist ideology. Establishing 
schools and agricultural programs has been one method. 
A more recent move has been to distribute interest-free 
loans to Tibetan peasants from the People’s Bank of 
China’s branches in Shigatse, Chamdo and Gyantse. A 
Chinese report stated that bank officials also carry with 
them “books and picture magazines for distribution to 
the peasants.”?* 

Even though reliable sources concerning recent 
events in Tibet are scarce, a number of conclusions may 
be drawn. The Chinese government apparently did not 
have as an immediate aim the transformation of Tibet 
ito a communist state, although this is undoubtedly an 
ultimate goal. From 1950 to the present it seems that 
the chief aim of the Chinese Communists has been to 
maintain military control of Tibet as a strategic area 
vis-a-vis south and southeast Asia. By means of newly 
constructed highways and airfields China has assured 
itself of direct transportation routes into Tibet. Whether 
or not the Chinese leaders control the minds of the 
Tibetan people is not immediately important as long 
as they have the power of moving forces into Tibet. 
When one reads the 1951 Agreement, it seems appar- 
ent that the People’s Republic did not intend to change 
Tibet immediately (though keeping the possibility 
open). There are enough articles that imply someday 
Tibet might be made into a socialist state, but the ex- 
pected result in 1950 must have been to legitimize the 
de facto power held by the Communists to make their 
occupation easier. Another probable factor was the de- 
sire for certain natural resources.”® 

The Chinese Communists give no indication, how- 
ever, of abandoning permanently the plan for control- 
ling Tibet and transforming it into a socialist autono- 
mous region within China. In terms of sheer power poli- 
tics, the Chinese have a decided advantage. Further, 
they are no doubt willing to wait until the conditions 
in Tibet are conducive to effective control. 

27 C.B., no. 490, February 7, 1958, p. 48. __ 

28 S.C.M.P., no. 1743, April 1, 1958, p. 32, dated March 
26, at Lhasa. 

29 A recent account in the Chinese press indicates that 
mineral deposits of iron, crystal, oil, coal, tin, zinc, mag- 
nesium, and gypsum exist in Tibet (§.C.M.P., no. 1461, Janu- 
ary 30, 1957). 
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In the meantime the Chinese are persistently con- 
tinuing their propaganda and making other attempts 
to break the hold of tradition in Tibet. Although there 
has been no announcement of a change of the “no- 
reform-in-six-years” policy, there has been a modifica- 
tion of the plan. Rather than waiting for conditions 
“to mature,” the central government has decided during 
the next Five-Year Plan that “the conditions for [demo- 
cratic reforms] should be created.”*® Chang Kuo-hua, 
the Chinese commander in Tibet, emphasized “carry- 
ing out a thorough-going educational campaign in pa- 
triotism and socialism.”** A speech by Chang Cheng-wu 
states that: “Regional autonomy in areas inhabited by 
the minority nationalities is one of the fundamental 
policies adopted by the Chinese Communist Party to 
solve China’s national problems. .. .”* 

That the Chinese will continue these efforts is also 
evident in a report that all levels of party organizations 
in Tibet are to begin a “rectification campaign,” a pro- 
gram that has been carried on in other parts of China 
also.** This directive from the C. C. P. Central Com- 
mittee is aimed at strengthening the party in Tibet, a 
move that would not have been made had the Com- 
munists given up the idea of controlling Tibet com- 
pletely. Besides the rectification campaign within the 
party in Tibet, the Chinese government has also sent 
a mission to Tibet “to weed out reactionaries . . . who 
stand in the way of modernizing the country on so- 
cialistic lines. . . . The dispatch of the Peking mission 
is understood to have followed a request from the 
Tibetan Communist Party, which complained that the 
Tibetan authorities were not severe enough towards 
the lamas who last year obliged the authorities to 
abandon a socialistic program which included nationali- 
zation of monastery property.”** 

The forces of conservatism within Tibet are ap- 
parently still strong enough to oppose radical action by 
the Chinese. The Mimang Tsongdu, the above-men- 
tioned Tibetan political organization, appears not to 
have been eliminated and is still opposing the Chinese.*° 
But at the same time, it is unlikely that the Tibetans 
can permanently resist Chinese propaganda, particularly 
when the younger Tibetan generation is steadily sub- 
jected to it. 





30 S.C.M.P., no. 1758, April 25, 1958, p. 33. 

31 Ibid., p. 34. 

32 Ibid., p. 35. Chang Cheng-wu is the representative of 
the Central People’s Government in Lhasa, and is an impor- 
tant link in the chain of command between Peking and the 
Tibetan capital. Major policy pronouncements or changes in 
policy are usually given by him or Chang Kuo-hua, the Chi- 
nese commander in Tibet. 

33 C.B., no. 490, February 7, 1958, p. 50. 

34 The Times (London), January 2, 1958, p. 4. 

35 New York Times, March 19, 1958, p. 16. 
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WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN INDONESIA AND MALAYA. 
By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. New York: 
Macmillan Co., in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1957. 321 pp. $5.75. 


This is not a book that one lays down easily. For though 
the contents are presented as soberly as the title, they still 
record the excitement which attended the fashioning of this 
part of the world to Western designs. It comes as a surprise 
to find little is “indigenous” in Malaya and Indonesia: even 
the people’s daily rice (rather than sago) is now within 
their means because of Western-induced productivity. The 
famed business acumen of the Chinese flowered in Western- 
controlled Southeast Asia, not in China itself; and, of course, 
the export crops, whether cinchona or rubber or pineapple, 
were brought by Western agency halfway across the world 
and planted only after much research and many failures. 

Here are the great names: Nienhuys, the tobacco planter 
of Deli; “mad Ridley,” who stuffed rubber seeds into planters’ 
pockets in Malaya, and Lampard who organized the planta- 
tions there and in Sumatra; Hallet, who planted oil palms 
in Sumatra and Henri Fauconnier who did the same in Ma- 
laya (he is, perhaps, better known for his search for its 
soul). Entrepreneurs and scientists, government officials and 
planters, Dutch, British, American, French, Belgian, and Dan- 
ish, they fertilized Southeast Asia. But, as the authors point 
out, this is now a tale of long ago. The centurions and the 
legions are departing. The investment opportunities in North 
America are safer and greater. 

It is when one surveys Indonesia and Malaya now, with 
the West in retreat, that one feels that the Western task was 
inadequately accomplished. Is the result of all this outpouring 
of creative ability simply to be the anarchy that now goes 
under the name of Indonesia—where the peasants starve, and 
an administrator’s authority extends no further than his Mer- 
cedes-Benz? 

If any criticism is to be made of this book, it is that no 
attempt has been made to analyze the reasons for the relative 
durability of Western institutions in Indonesia and Malaya. 
The authors make it difficult for themselves by adopting an 
ethnic criterion: a Western enterprise is one controlled by 
Westerners. Thus, for them, Western enterprise is in retreat 
whether it is bought out by Chinese in Malaya, or forced 
out by government manipulation in Indonesia. This, surely, 
is to cloud the issue. If, as is usually the case, the Malayan 
enterprise ‘continues its operations unchanged, this is radically 
different from what is happening in Indonesia, where squatters 
and insecurity prevent the operation of Western firms either 
by Westerners or anyone else. Then, indeed, even though 
the Westerners are there physically, Western enterprise is in 
retreat. No missionary, let us hope, would consider Chris- 
tianity on the retreat because a native is made a Bishop. We 
have, alas, still to learn that the strength of Communist par- 
ties lies in the fact that they are manned by nationals of the 
countries in which they operate. How many firms with head 
offices in North America or Western Europe can claim the 
same about their local branches? 

The position has now been reached where a necessary con- 
dition for the survival of Western enterprise in non-Western 
territories is that it be manned by local men. Only in this 
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way will there be enough people with vested interests in 
Western enterprise to wish to defend it. This can be done 
in one of two ways and both methods are to be found in 
Malaya, though neither is widespread. The first is for the 
enterprise to be bought out by Asians, as already mentioned. 
This is on a par with the political method Britain has fol- 
lowed since the American revolution; that of permitting local 
units, at one time governed by emissaries from the metro- 
politan base, to rule themselves. The second is to permit non- 
Westerners to climb to the executive level. Until now, this 
method has been applied within local branches only. There 
are, so far as this reviewer knows, no Asians on the metro- 
politan boards of Western firms operating in Asia. Yet it is 
fairly predictable that if Asians are restricted to the local 
level only, they will merely use their experience in Western 
firms to set up rival organizations (as has already happened), 
and then employ political methods (which are open to them, 
but not to the Westerners) to oust the Western firms. The 
security of Western firms, in the not-so-long run, lies in mak- 
ing arrangements for the appointment of non-Westerners to 
the home boards whenever qualified men present themselves. 

As with the Westerners towards non-Westerners, so in Ma- 
laya with the Chinese towards the Malays. If the Malays are 
not to use their political superiority to depress Chinese en- 
terprise (and spite their own faces in the bargain), it is 
essential that they be given opportunities in Chinese enter- 
prise, and thus have a vested interest in its continuance. Only 
the largest enterprises, Western or Malayan-Chinese, can be 
expected to have enough elbow-room to put such policies into 
operation. It is therefore essential that they all, large and 
small, be encouraged in the directions indicated by the poli- 
tical authorities, whether the Western powers or the Malayan 
government. It should not be difficult to devise a scale of 
inducements appropriate to the purpose. This, it should be 
stressed, is in the interest of the enterprises themselves, in 
that of the West as a whole, and in that of the non-Western 
peoples. Indonesia offers a depressing example of what hap- 
pens when the doors of opportunity are closed to the local 
people in the political and economic fields. Social structures 
break down not when the people starve, but when the bright 
young men are denied legitimate use of their talents. The 
people do starve, but this comes later. 


Victoria University of Wellington LESLIE H. PALMIER 


THE NEW MALAYAN NATION. A Study of Communalism 
and Nationalism. By Frank H. H. King. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1957. 89 pp. $2.00. Mimeographed. 


This study, by a former lecturer in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong and now at Harvard University, was 
timed to appear with the Federation of Malaya’s becoming 
a sovereign state on August 31, 1957. In part one of the 
study, an attempt is made to sketch the background of British 
policy and constitutional developments leading to independence. 
The author observes that the Malays have always been the 
politically dominant community in the plural society and 
that the Federation of Malaya, created in 1948 to replace 
the controversial Malayan Union, was a genuine federation. 
But in tracing steps toward self-rule, he makes no mention 
of the local and state elections held between 1952 and 1955 
and of the controversy among British and Malayans over the 
effectiveness of “parish pump” politics as training for de- 
mocracy. Nor does the author discuss British and Malayan 
efforts to resolve the plural society problem before demands 
for constitutional advance could not be denied. 
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Approximately one-third of the study (in part two) is a 
description of the recommendations of the Reid constitutional 
commission which reported in February of last year. Al- 
though the description is competent, its value would have 
been considerably enhanced had the author incorporated in 
it a discussion of the revised Reid recommendations and of 
the final draft constitution (subsequently approved without 
alteration) which were published as a White Paper on July 3 
(Great Britain, Constitutional Proposals for the Federation of 
Malaya, Cmd. 210, London, 1957). Two pages written early 
in July, apparently based on press reports and sounding rather 
like an addendum describe these revisions. Readers would 
have benefited if the author had delayed his final draft for 
two or three weeks. 

Part three is a potpourri of short essays on Malay and 
Chinese communal attitudes, communal problems, politics, and 
economic problems. The Malay and Chinese viewpoints are 
well done, but the section on communal problems describes 
instead of communal problems such minor sectors of Malayan 
society as the aborigines and the Malacca Eurasians. Much 
more could have been said about the economic and political 
importance of Malaya’s 800,000 Indians—the third largest 
community—than the two paragraphs given to this topic. 
The essay on politics might have been more meaningful if 
it had been included in a general discussion of constitutional 
developments. As it stands, little is said of the potentially im- 
portant Malay and Chinese parties opposing the dominant 
Alliance and nothing is said about the developing forces on 
the non-communist left which are certain to affect the success 
or failure of self-rule. The section on economic problems is 
stronger; the author observes that the “real communal issue” 
is the problem of Malay participation in the economic life 
of Malaya. 

The fourth and last part purports to deal with the prospects 
for the new nation but mostly concerns the Federation’s Com- 
monwealth and foreign relations. Here the author ignores 
the Anglo-Malayan treaty initialed and much discussed in 
January of 1957 (and published on September 19), fails 
to note the strong interest of India in the Federation’s fu- 
ture, makes no comment on the Federation’s relations with 
Indonesia and does not attempt to assess developing Malayan 
opinion on foreign policy issues. 

Mr. King has thus fallen short of his good intentions. This 
is possibly forgivable in view of the ambitious objectives he 
set for himself. His chief errors are ones of omission. Unfor- 
tunately, these cannot be excused on the ground of main- 
taining brevity. On the whole the work lacks depth and insight. 


University of Maryland J. NORMAN PARMER 


VIEW TO THE SOUTHEAST. By Santha Rama Rau. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1957. 240 pp. $3.50. 


To help finance a year’s journey from Japan to India with 
her husband (Faubion Bowers, author of Theatre in the East), 
her small son, and a woman companion, Santha Rama Rau 
wrote a series of articles for the magazine Holiday. These 
are here reproduced, with additions. The author disclaims 
“any profound understanding or insight into the countries we 
visited,” and her attempt to attract to Southeast Asia a share 
of the American tourist trade may be held to justify this 
kind of book. Unfortunately, this cannot be said to come up 
to the author’s reputation as a traveloguer even within the 
limits of her purpose. With a general introduction and chap- 
ters on the Philippines, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
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Singapore, Indonesia, Bali, Burma, and Ceylon, it suffers from 
lack of historical perspective and covers the ground too thinly 
to aid the recognition of distinct features in landscapes and 
peoples. Little critical, selective judgment is in evidence. 
It is quite a feat to write a book (as Miss Rau has done) 
about this region today with almost no comment on its eco- 
nomic and political troubles, its problems in internal and 
external relations. Does the new tourist really have no con- 
cern with such matters? Miss Rau’s appreciations tend to be 
unrealistic even in the major field of her interest. She re- 
grets every intrusion of foreign elements into the traditional 
arts and customs without realizing that a “confusion” of 
tastes similar to the present inevitably accompanies every cul- 
ture contact and often precedes the attainment of a higher level 
of achievement which then becomes a new classic norm. 
Poulsbo, Washington BRUNO LASKER 


THE MAKING OF THE MEIJI CONSTITUTION: The 
Oligarchs and the Constitutional Development of Japan, 
1868-1891. By George M. Beckmann, with a Foreword by 
Harold S. Quigley. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kan- 
sas Press. 1957, 158 pp. $3.00 (paper-bound edition, dis- 
tributed by the University of Kansas Library, $2.50). 


The chief concern of this book is with the ideas and pro- 
posals of the oligarchs who, coming into power in 1868, com- 
pleted the structure of a new permanent government under 
the Meiji Constitution in 1891. The work is based primarily 
on a thorough examination of the standard Japanese-language 
compilations of the historical materials of this period and on 
a critical analysis of the writings of the principal Japanese 
authorities. The general outlines of the story are not new, 
but Professor Beckmann makes the valuable and distinctive 
contribution of providing precise details which had not been 
available in English before, and of tracing with great clearness 
the circumstances and motives behind the interplay among 
the principal actors. He reproduces ten important documents, 
seven of which have never previously appeared in English 
translation, and these are of particular value in laying bare 
the opinions and attitudes of the leading participants in the 
constitutional development. 

Noting the pragmatic approach of the oligarchs, the author 
shows that “their political program grew out of the practical 
requirements of changing conditions, and their interest in 
political theory developed out of the need to defend their 
policies and methods against the increasing criticisms of po- 
litical opponents.” Conservative though the Meiji Constitution 
turned out to be by the standards of today, it was conceived 
by its authors as the only practicable middle road at a time 
when they were being beset both by the reactionary rebels 
against modernization and by the impatient advocates of 
liberalism. Whether the government they created should be 
liberal or conservative, traditional or Western, was of sub- 
sidiary and incidental concern to the oligarchs, whose over- 
riding aim was to transform expeditiously—through utilization 
of whatever means, form, or theory—their feudal country into 
a strong unified national state. 

Although this and other conclusions clearly emerge, the 
book is primarily a factual account with a minimum of sub- 
jective interpretation. The author’s judgments, although un- 
obtrusive and sparse, are solid and incisive and his literary 
style is concise. He assumes the reader’s knowledge of the 
general history of the period and does not present much ex- 
planatory background. He restricts himself for the most part to 
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a narrow conception of his subject, and thereby fails to de- 
pict personal qualities of the people involved, the sweep of 
the drama, and the color and excitement that might be found 
in the essentially fascinating story. The book may seem a 
little bare for even the scholarly general reader, but it should 
be eminently rewarding to the specialist who has no need 
for more than the unadorned facts. 


Ohio State University KAZUO KAWAI 


SAMURAI! By Saburo Sakai with Martin Caidin and Fred 
Saito. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1957. 382 pp. $4.95. 


Not a translation, this story of Japan’s greatest surviving 
fighter pilot of World War II is presented by an experienced 
writer on military aviation and a Japanese news correspondent 
working in close collaboration with the pilot himself. For 
nearly a year Fred Saito spent his weekends with Sakai 
working over the pilot’s voluminous notes; he searched the 
records of the Japanese Navy, toured Japan to interview other 
pilots, and made large use of the meticulous log kept by 
Sakai’s commanding officer at Lae. Hence the authors claim 
for this account an accuracy beyond that of most previously 
published materials on Japan’s part in the war. 

This is a straightforward story of one of the greatest com- 
bat fliers of any nation, and naturally it has much in com- 
mon with the memoirs of aces under other flags. If it has 
significance for the understanding of Japanese civilization, the 
lesson centers in the intense devotion of individual Japanese 
to national goals—devotion that carried them through a ruth- 
lessly brutal training and enabled them to endure protracted 
hardships at the front. Those who survived the training 
emerged with every sense sharpened, disciplined to maximum 
physiological and psychological efficiency. In the early years 
of the war, the superiority of Japan’s “Zero” plane was 
matched by the superiority of its pilots. Subsequent develop- 
ment of better American planes reduced Japan to dependence 
upon that narrow margin of individual skill. By the time 
that Japan produced improved fighting planes few pilots sur- 
vived who could use them to advantage. Numerical superiority 
of American aircraft combined with destruction of Japan’s 
factories to reduce their air defense to impotence. 

This is essentially a personal account, with its sober love 
story compressed to fitting proportions. The foreword quotes 
Sakai as impressed, once the war had ended, by the sincere 
friendship of the very men against whom he had fought. The 
Japanese pilot becomes thoroughly human in this book, in 
weicome contrast to the stereotyped notion of the fanatical 
robot unmoved by compassion and devoid of honor. 

Syracuse University DOUGLAS G. HARING 


THE FAR EAST. By Fred Greene. New York: Rinehart and 
Co. 1957. 589 pp. $8.00. 


This survey (a volume in the Rinehart series on interna- 
tional relations) is a presentation of major political forces in 
the international relations of south-central and eastern Asia 
with decided emphasis on recent and contemporary affairs. 
The Far East is defined to include not only the traditional 
area of East and Southeast Asia but also India and Pakistan. 
Following a general introduction devoted to the political set- 
ting and the economic setting, there are major sections deal- 
ing with China, with Japan, and with India and Pakistan, 
and a fourth section, shorter but substantial, on Southeast 
Asia. The study concludes with three chapters on international 
relations: Russia in the Far East, United States Policy in 
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Eastern Asia, and finally the Pattern of International Rela- 
tions. The book will be useful to students who already have 
a considerable background in modern Far Eastern history, and 
to those who require a convenient reference work especially 
on the period since World War II. There is a wealth of de- 
tail on the recent scene, and the interpretations suggested are 
balanced and temperate. Considering the breadth and com- 
plexity of the area and subject matter covered, errors of fact 
are notably few. 

In organizing his survey country by country rather than as 
a chronological narrative Professor Greene (of Williams Col- 
lege) has attempted to clarify the political evolution of di- 
vergent cultures. While there are grounds that recommend 
this approach, the result is an artificial partitioning of the 
political, economic and social forces described, forces which 
in reality did not operate in separate compartments and 
countries but in a close interplay that cut across political 
boundaries. It is obvious, of course, that in a political area 
such as the Far East an absolut’ chronological approach is 
not practical for purposes of lite.ary and historical presenta- 
tion or for political analysis. The suggestion here made is 
simply that an organization based more closely on developing 
international forces in the context of their chronological evo- 
lution would have made this study a more effective key to 
the contemporary Far East, and would have given the book 
greater unity. 


Duke University PAUL H. CLYDE 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND NU- 
CLEAR POWER IN INDIA. By Norman L. Gold. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Planning Association. 1957. 132 pp 
$2.75. 


This book, which deals with one of the major problems of 
economic development in India, is to a certain degree mis- 
named, since the emphasis, necessarily, is on the relationship 
between economic development and power requirements in 
all of India, only two being chapters devoted to possible re- 
gional needs. Mr. Gold concludes, correctly, that at least in 
the next twenty-five years India’s ability to use nuclear power 
will be limited, since at the costs cited, nuclear power would 
be only marginally competitive with the more conventional 
coal and hydro-electric power. At present costs, with major 
shortages of capital and foreign exchange in India, diversion 
of scarce capital resources to capital-intensive nuclear power 
projects would represent a serious drain on those very limited 
resources. At the same time, the drain of a large nuclear 
power program on India’s scarce supplies of administrative and 
technical skills would inevitably hamper other more immedi- 
ately important requirements of the development program 
(This relatively conservative conclusion of the text is con- 
sistent with knowledge of present costs and resource availa- 
bility. It is seemingly and unfortunately contradicted by the 
introduction which contains Professor Harrison Brown’s long- 
range projections of power requirements. These projections 
are based on an estimated doubling of industrial capacity in 
India every ten years after about 1965 or to 1970. Such a 
projection is far too high. As India’s industrial base becomes 
significantly larger it is not unlikely that the rate of industrial 
growth will begin to diminish from an early peak rate, although 
the absolute growth will be higher.) At the same time Gold 
feels that it would be desirable to begin utilizing nuclear by- 
products for crop-improvement, etc., and to begin training 
the technicians necessary for a future nuclear program. He 
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also stresses the desirability for foreign aid in any such 
program. 

Certain specific criticisms, however, are warranted. The 
discussion of the role of government vis-a-vis private industry 
lays too much stress on published statements, and not enough 
on the actual pragmatic qualities of the government policies. 
These pragmatic qualities have in fact contributed to a very 
rapid rate of growth of the large-scale private business sector. 
One would also have wished for a more careful discussion of 
pricing policies with respect to power. To take government 
“allowed costs” (based on low rates of interest, and low de- 
preciation) as the basis of the social costs of power probably 
underestimates the cost of power plants in India. Similarly, 
equating foreign exchange costs without making an upward 
adjustment for the great existing scarcity of foreign exchange 
today (one that will probably continue into the future) over- 
estimates the competitive position of nuclear power. 

This is an important preliminary work that contains much 
valuable information on a highly significant subject. As more 
detailed and exact information becomes available on the costs 
of nutlear power (costs that may change rapidly as techniques 
change), it is likely that other studies will be made on the 
same subject; but the material and approach of this one will 
still be useful. 


Massachusets Institute of Technology GEORGE ROSEN 


GOA, ROME OF THE ORIENT. By Rémy. Translated by 
Lancelot C. Sheppard. London: Arthur Barker, 1957. 238 


pp. 21s. 


Rémy (a pseudonym of Gilbert Renault) was in Portugal 
during the Goanese crisis of the summer of 1954. He went 
to Goa for a brief visit and this book, quite smoothly trans- 
lated and with only a few errors in spelling of proper names, 
is the result. It is not apparent that he was clear in his own 
mind about the aim of his book, for although it has elements 
of a history, a travel book and an apologia for Portugal’s con- 
tinued possession of Goa, it cannot truly be said to be any 
of these. Two-thirds of the chapters are primarily historical, 
covering the life of Albuquerque, St. Francis Xavier, Camoens, 
and the decline of Portugal overseas after the death of King 
Sebastian in 1578. None of this amounts to a connected his- 
tory of Portugal in India, and only the career of Albuquerque 
can be said to be covered in any detail. Rémy has considerably 
lightened his task of writing the historical chapters by quoting 
at length from various contemporary chroniclers of Asian 
Lusitania. The book is no more satisfactory as a travel book, 
again because it is unsystematic and episodic. Visits to Old 
Goa and its relics and to some charitable enterprises are re- 
corded but one finishes the book without any clear conception 
of either the territory of Goa or its various towns. 

The title, and observations and remarks scattered through- 
out the book, suggest that Rémy’s chief purpose in writing 
it was twofold: to justify the colonial ways of the Portuguese 
to their fellow-men, and to base the justification on the foun- 
dation of the Christian (Catholic) mission to preserve the 
West against the East—first Muslim, now Communist. Rémy 
is quite explicit about the contribution of Portugal in the 
sixteenth century to the cause of Europe by her attack upon 
the flanks and rear of Muslim Egypt and Arabia. He is less 
explicit about the identification of Communist power today, 
although there are implications that it is India. Just what 
contribution Portugal may make in the struggle with Com- 
munism in Asia is also not made clear, especially since he re- 
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produces Portuguese ridicule of Indian claims of Goa’s being 
a menace. 

The justification of Portugal’s retention of her Indian 
provinces, aside from the defense of the West, rests upon 
her having created culturally an overseas extension of Por- 
tugal, a society different from that of India. If, as Rémy re- 
ports, India has said it would respect the religious and cul- 
tural traditions of Goa—if it were annexed—there would 
seem to be some merit in his contention. Unfortunately Rémy 
does not accord this matter the serious treatment it deserves. 
Even if he is not a sociologist or anthropologist, a writer seck- 
ing to show that Portugal has created a certain kind of 
society in Goa has a responsibility to give his readers some 
notion of that society. When we finish the book we know 
the approximate population of the territory of Goa, something 
of how many Goanese there are in Bombay and Karachi, the 
number of Christians and Hindus in Goa, something of the 
ecclesiastical organization of Portuguese India, a little of 
Catholic (especially French) social work in the province, and 
something (largely from official sources) of the Goanese at- 
titude toward union with India. Other than this, the reader 
has no evidence upon which he might judge whether Goa is 
merely a territorial extension of India peopled by groups 
identical with those across the international boundary or 
whether Goa is a true colony, a province with close and vital 
ties with the metropolis, with a significant European and 
mestizo population, and with a genuine creole culture. Rémy’s 
attention centers either on long dead heroes or on architectural 
memorials of a glorious past. It is perhaps significant that 
people appear in only two of his dozen photographs, and that 
these people are either in deep shadow or showing their 
backs to the photographer. 


Yale University JOHN MUSGRAVE 


WIND BETWEEN THE WORLDS. By Robert Ford. New 
York: David McKay Co. 1957. 338 pp. $4.50. 


Robert Ford, a young Englishman, was sent to India as 
a radio technician at the age of 20, in 1943. He spent a 
summer in Lhasa in 1945, and in 1948 went back to Tibet 
to set up a radio network for the Tibetan government, his 
headquarters being at Chamdo, near the eastern border of 
Tibet. Here he remained until the autumn of 1950, when 
Tibet fell to the Communist “People’s Army of Liberation”, 
and Ford was captured. This book is well written and mildly 
entertaining, but (as so often happens with the Westerner 
in an Asiatic country) almost the whole of Ford’s experience 
was with the small governing class, and he can tell us almost 
nothing of the ordinary people of Tibet. Its last third is given 
over to an account of the four years he spent in captivity, 
while Chinese interrogators daily plied him with questions 
and propaganda. Ford vigorously defended himself, but, after 
a year’s sweating under this experience, realized that he 
would not be allowed to win the argument and resigned 
himself to the necessity of “confessing”. At the end of the 
four years, the exacting Chinese were finally satisfied with 
his confession, and brought him before a magistrate who sen- 
tenced him to ten years in prison. A few months later, the 
Communists turned him over to the British at Hong Kong. 

As an account of Communist techniques in “brain-washing,” 
this book merely deepens the impressions made by such books 
as Father Tennien’s No Secret is Safe, Sister Mary Victoria's 
Nun in Red China and Rev. Olin Stockwell’s With God in 
Red China. The technique of these Communist interrogators 











reminds us of a bit of wisdom of Dr. F. C. S. Northrop in 
The Taming of the Nations, “The Marxist knows that if 
you do not capture the mind, anything else that you do will 
not succeed.” The value of such books is in revealing the 
energy, the acumen and the persistence with which the Chi- 
nese Communists are pursuing their quarry, the minds of the 
Chinese people. 


Spokane, Washington BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


THE IDEAS OF COLONIALISM. Edited by Robert Strausz- 
Hupé and Harry W. Hazard. Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute Series, Number 5. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1958. 496 pp. $5.00. 


If it were necessary, despite the distortion involved, to 
compress the essence of this book into a single theme, it 
would be that anti-Communism is far more reputable and 
significant than anti-colonialism, and that whenever the latter 
interferes with the former, anti-colonialism must give way. 
Although there are several articles which have a different 
tone, the book as a whole is pervaded by a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness toward colonialism which the Western powers 
are certain to find more persuasive than are the colonial and 
ex-colonial peoples. 

The nature of the colonial relationship is well and simply 
defined by Hans Kohn (in the first of the fifteen essays 
which make up the book) as political domination by one 
nation over a geographically external political unit inhabited 
by people of any race or cultural level. In succeeding essays 
much is properly made of the fact that the Western colonial 
empires have been immensely reduced since the end of World 
War II and that colonial policies have generally undergone 
a revolution. Colonialism has undoubtedly changed its spots 
in the last decade or two, but some of the present spots re- 
main bad and many of the earlier ones were intolerable. Of 
the present bad spots the most dangerous and difficult are 
the areas of substantial white settlement, which regrettably 
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receive no adequate treatment except for a case-study of 
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hing or a bad is a matter for extended and 
conclusive argument. What 
with virtually unbroken unanimity the subject peoples have 
passionately rejected the subordination and inferiority which 
colonial status involves. An element of gross unrealism clouds 
the effort of some of the authors to demonstrate that, since 
colonialism is no longer the force it used to be, its past and 
its present should be immediately wiped from the memory of 
the people who experienced it. Thus Paul M. A. Linebarger 
and Harry W. Hazard, indicating its dubious character by 
tucking it away in inverted commas, dispose of ‘anti-colonial- 
ism’ by a psychiatric approach which demonstrates that the 
“anti-colonial clamor” is really India’s fear of India and 
Egypt’s grief at being backward, poor, and helpless. Must the 
same psychiatry be used to explain why the United States, 
still largely anti-colonial in attitude, resented Britain for 
several generations after a colonial experience far less drastic 
and disturbing than that of India or Egypt? If the wounds 
and dislocations caused by colonialism have vanished in a cen- 
tury the world can probably count itself fortunate, and will 
beat the American record by half a century or so. 

The range of material covered by the dozen and a half con- 
tributors to this volume is extensive. British, French, and 
Russian colonialism are all explored, as is the anti-colonialism 
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is not open to argument is that 





of the United States, Latin America, and India. Genevieve C. 
Linebarger surveys the aftermath of Japanese colonialism in 
Southeast Asia in an essay which gives inadequate recognition 
to the nationalism which had developed in much of the re- 
gion between the wars; and Irene W. Meister undertakes an 
appraisal of the Bandung Conference. The most imaginative 
and suggestive effort to create new modes of dealing with 
problems no longer susceptible of solution on the old lines is 
that of William Y. Elliott, who, among other proposals, as- 
signs to NATO brave and challenging new futures in relation 
natural resources, and development. 

RUPERT EMERSON 


to colonies, 
Harvard University 





New and Forthcoming Publications 


THE INDONESIAN TOWN: Studies in Urban Sociology. 
This volume, the fourth in the series of “Selected Studies 
on Indonesia” by Dutch scholars, will include the following 
studies: “Town Development in the Indies” by a committee 
under the chairmanship of J. H. A. Logemann; “Living 
Conditions of Municipally Employed Coolies in Batavia 
in 1937” by the Central Office of Statistics, Batavia; “Dif- 
ferential Mortality in the Town of Bandung” by Willem 
Brand; and “Kuta Gede: A Study / = Town of Kuta 
Gede near Jogjakarta” by H. J. van M 

October 1958. About 330° Pp. About $6.00 


THE ver OF MODERN BURMA 
By J. S. Furnivall 
A detailed account of national and local administration 
under the British and since independence, by the author 
of Colonial Policy and Practice. 
September 1958. About 100 pp. About $3.00 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM. By Gunnar Myrdal 
The three Dyason Lectures delivered in 1957 under the 
auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
by the well known Swedish economist. 50 pp., paper, 75¢ 


Bound Volumes of IPR Periodicals 


Bound volumes for 1957 Institute of Pacific Relations 
periodicals are now available at the following prices: 
Pacific Affairs, $7.00; Far East Digest, $4.00; Far Eastern 
Survey, $8.50. A few copies of bound volumes for earlier 

rs are still available, at the same prices: Pacific Affairs 

54 through 1956; Far East Digest for 1953 through 
1956; and Far Eastern Survey for 1955 and 1956. The IPR 
me mbes r’s discount of 20 percent applies to the above prices. 


IPR Publications Office, 333 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 14 
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